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on the other hand, the bank off the towns of Truxillo and Omoa 
is clear, with regular depths. 

The W. extremity of this shore forms, with British Yucatan, 
the Gulf of Honduras, 8 miles wide by 16 long, with a depth of 
water and bottom calculated to make it an eligible roadstead for 
vessels communicating with the Gulf of Dulce. In the S.E. 
corner there is a snug harbour, called St. Thomas's Bight, a basin 
more than a square mile in extent, of from 3 to 5 fathoms' depth. 
The shores, which rise abruptly from the water, are thickly clothed 
with indigenous forest ; no appearance of cultivation being any- 
where seen : nor have its waters been much disturbed since the 
country has been under its present governors. While it was a colony 
' of Spain, ships from the mother-country used to await here the 
arrival of their cargoes from the rivers which empty themselves 
into the Gulf of Dulce. 



IV. — Account of the Province of Vera Paz, in Guatemala, and 
of the Indian Settlements or Pueblos established therein. By 
Padre Fr. Alonso de Escobar. Communicated by Don 
Carlos Meany. 

The province of Vera Paz may be divided into the high country 
(Alta), the low (Baxa), and the very low (Muy Baxa). This 
division opens to view the natural advantages of an intertropical 
territory, comprising a variety of climates, and thereby capable of 
rearing and maturing the vegetable products of many lands, both 
of the East and West Indies. In the southern part of the pro- 
vince, and towards the capital of Guatemala, are the settlements 
of Choi, Rabinal, Cubulco, and Salama. These, having a climate 
ordinarily hot and dry, must be assigned to the low division of 
the province. 

Of the principal rivers towards the S., the first is the Rio Grande, 
the sources of which are on a mountain in the settlement of San 
Tomas Chichicastenango, in the jurisdiction (Alcaldia Mayor) 
of Solola. : passing through this district, it divides it from that of 
Zacatepeques, and afterwards entering the district of Chiquimula, 
it takes the name of Motagua, and flows into the Atlantic Ocean. 
The river Salama rises in a mountain opposite to the San Gero- 
nimo estate (hacienda), in a tract called by the Indians Chirre- 
mundo, and flows by the settlement of Salama, from which it 
takes its name. Joining in Panzuh with the river Cachil, which 
comes from the mountain of Matanzas (slaughter), it flows on till, 
at the Sta. Anna estate, it unites with the river Chixoy, called also 
Sacapulas, and the sources of which lie in some mountains within 
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the jurisdiction of Totonicapam. A little further on it receives 
the river Cachecla, descending from the mountain of Pambach, 
which lies on one side of the settlement of Tactic* The furthest 
information which I possess respecting this river (the Salama) is, 
that when it flows by the mountain of Chamma, it is already of 
great magnitude. 

In this (the southern) quarter are found many sulphureous and 
chalybeate springs. Proceeding from Guatemala, after passing 
the Rio Grande, we meet the Rio de la Agua Caliente, so 
named from the hot water flowing into it from numerous boiling 
springs. In the settlement of Salama, near the banks of the 
river, are several hot water springs, popularly called the Licks 
(Chupaderos), because they are sought by the cattle on account 
of their saltness. Sheep drinking those waters soon grow fat, and 
their flesh acquires a delicious flavour. A great mistake pre- 
vails among the people in Guatemala, who ascribe to those sul- 
phureous waters a remedial virtue in the endemic disease of 
goitre (guegiiecho) ; and those who suffer from it consequently 
come and reside for a time in the settlement of Amatitan. But 
the experience of the country proves the contrary fact, since those 
dwelling near the banks of the Rio de la Agua Caliente, and 
the people of Salama, who drink its waters, are commonly af- 
fected with goitre. A similar observation has been made by 
Alcedo, respecting the river Guali, in the kingdom of Grenada, 
where the yueguecho of our people is called coto. 

Twelve leagues from Salama, on the summit of the mountain, 
after the forests of Patal, on the royal road, stands the settlement 
of Tactic ; and 4 leagues further on is the settlement of Santa 
Cruz ; that of San Cristobal lying on the left of the road ; 
4 leagues more reach the imperial city of Coban, wherein resides 
the alcalde mayor of the province. One of the seven divisions 
of Coban, S. Juan Alcala, was originally peopled with the 
Indians of Chisec, or the tract of country north of the city. A 
league from S. Juan Alcala is the settlement of S. Pedro Carcha, 
S. of which, little more than a league, lies that of S. Juan Cha- 
melco. The climate of these settlements is cold and excessively 
humid, on account of the heavy rains that fall all the year round ; 
although there is a transient summer in March and April, when 
the sun warms the earth a little, to prepare it for the speedy 
recommencement of winter. But this applies only to the settle- 
ments on the summit of the mountains, and not to those below, 
which have six months of summer, and six of winter, as is gene- 
rally the case in America. An unclouded sky is a rare spectacle 
in those regions ; but when bright weather is coming, the river 

* The Taltic of other authorities.— Ed. 
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Chixoy announces it at San Pedro, and the river Chico, in 
Coban, by a fitful murmuring in the stillness of the night. How- 
ever, in compensation for bad autumnal and summer seasons, 
these mountains never suffer from drought, but the trees and 
herbage continue fresh and green the whole year round. The 
coldness and wet are most sensibly felt in November, December, 
and January. During the rest of the year the air is mild and 
agreeable. The stormy winds serve to cool the low country 
towards the S. The day on which the north wind begins to blow 
in the mountains receives from the Indians a particular name 
(Boc), because with it begins the return of the water-fowl. 

The mountains are so many and so close together that there is 
hardly half a league of level land to be met with in all this high 
country. Whichever way the eyes be turned they are sure to 
meet with mountains, most of them of great elevation. Hence 
it is that the roads here are extremely rugged and precipitous, in- 
somuch so that it is only on the royal road, and in tolerably dry 
weather (which comes but seldom), that it is possible to travel. 
After rain has fallen, as the roads are all up and down, and of 
slippery clay, it must be a very good and practised beast that does 
not fall at every step. Everywhere, indeed, there is danger of 
falling ; even in the passages and court-yards of the houses, 
which become so slippery when wet, that treading them is like 
walking upon soap. 

For the Indians, however, there is no road too bad ; and where 
no beast can keep its feet, they go and carry loads with little 
difficulty. Herein is seen the power of habit, since these people 
beginning at six years old to carry burdens become such active 
carriers as to be able to make journeys of '200 leagues, or more, 
without suffering, when the best mule, if unshod, becomes so lame 
as to be unable to move a step. I have often seen them, after 
having hurt themselves by stumbling, hold a burning skewer near 
to the wound or bruise, to prevent inflammation, and start fresh 
on their journey the day after this painful treatment. 

When on a journey they carefully avoid drinking cold water, 
and quench their thirst with water as warm as can be taken. 
Their ordinary food is a little roasted maize paste, called toto- 
poxte, which they crumble into boiling water, and so eat it ; or 
else they warm it entire with chile* and salt ; and this is their 
whole nourishment. Wherever they stop they stretch themselves 
at full length, although it be on the stones, extending to the 
utmost their legs and arms, and by this means they soon resume 
their vigour. There are reckoned to be 1000 Indians in Coban 
alone ; above 300 in S. Pedro Carcha ; and 200 in S. Juan 

* Capsicum. 
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Chamelco, not including those who wander over the whole king- 
dom buying and selling. They usually take to Guatemala for 
sale a great quantity of rice, and thread of all sizes. To Chi- 
quimula, Zacapa, and San Salvador, they take blankets, knife- 
blades, Indian mantles, pimento grown in the country, hammocks, 
lasos, and a few other articles ; and in return they bring back 
money and cattle, which they go for to Esquipulas, Cucuyagua, 
and Gracias, drawing also from Sonsonate and the Salinas the 
salt which constitutes one of the principal articles of their trade. 

But to return to the Cordillera of towering mountains which 
traverse the high country to an immense distance. Those moun- 
tain-tracts still remain quite unknown even to the Indians them- 
selves, who never penetrate into them except by the road to 
Peten. South of Coban and of S. Pedro Carcha extend the 
mountains of Patal, which separate the low settlements of Salama, 
Rabinal, Cubulco, and Choi, from those of the highlands ; and 
further on, in the same direction, are the lofty summits of Chi- 
chen, Chitzujay, Zaamico, Zacampat, Quixmez, Iloman, Chix- 
oth, Guayona, Chidla, and Zacriyl, the peak of which is laid bare 
by the fire and smoke that have at times issued from it. Besides 
these is seen Xucamel, the highest of all these mountains, rising 
between Chichen and Chitzujay, with its summit towards the 
south-east, its branches extending to the lake of Bodegas. 

East of San Pedro are the mountains of Chintyl and Chacalte ; 
after which follow those of Chicac and Tamajul ; beyond which 
the Indians penetrate no farther in that direction. The limit of 
their excursions is, .they say, three days from the settlement; be- 
yond it the country is reported to be uninhabited, apd to be filled 
with rugged mountains, which, according to their accounts, I 
should suppose to run towards the port occupied by the English 
in Belize. 

To the north-east are situate San Augustin Lanquin and Santa 
Maria Cahbdn. The first of these settlements is 20 leagues, 
the second "28 leagues, from San Pedro, by roads of the worst 
description, over mountains named Ziguanja, Chirreguim, Talal, 
and Chimelo. At the chief stations on those roads, are lodges 
(ranchos) for the travellers to and from these settlements, or to 
the castle of Peten. 

San Pedro confines towards the N. on the widely-spread moun- 
tains of Toccala, Zucha, and Chiacam ; and in the same direc- 
tion occur the plains of Ivovila, and of Babol, with the mountains 
of Zaclech ; the last being accessible only to the Indians, who 
advance a 3 days' journey into this impracticable region for 
the sake of collecting some fruits and other productions, but 
have no further knowledge of that country, which they describe as 
uninhabited. 
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On the north-west are the mountains of Chisec, anciently in- 
habited by the Indians now established in the Alcala division of 
Coban. In the same mountains the Indians of Coban still grow 
their cotton and keep their plantations of achiote* and cacao ; not 
that they plant or do much more than take advantage of the earth's 
spontaneous production. Two days from the mountains of 
Chisec begins the central ridge of the high land, on which are 
plains of boundless extent, with one of the largest rivers of the 
kingdom winding through them. 

The Rio de la Pasion rises among the mountains of Chammd, 
in the lake of Lacanddn. It flows at first from W. to E. ; and 
when it passes by the mountains of Chisec, north of Coban, it is 
already 50 yards wide, and 20 feet deep. In winter its width 
increases to half a league, or considerably more, according to the 
violence of the rains, and its depth, of course, is at the same time 
augmented. On reaching the mountains of Peten, it is joined by 
the rivers Santa Isabel and Mataquece, with many other streams, 
till at last it unites with the rivers of Utzumacinta, and finally 
discharges itself northwards into the sea, west of Campechy and 
the Laguna de Terminos, forming the great delta called the 
Barra de San Pedro y San Pablo. The kingdom of Guatemala 
can never be said to have attained prosperity so long as the banks 
of this great river remain uninhabited and uncultivated. 

On the banks of the river de la Pasion dwell many uncon- 
verted Indians, as at Peten and towards the mountains of Zaclech, 
whither the people of Coban are fearful of going, lest they should 
fall in with the Lacanddnes. This river is the Nile of Guatemala, 
fertilizing with its waters the country through which it flows. It 
abounds in fish : the land near it is well suited for the cultivation 
of coffee ; and its cacao is equal, if not superior, to that of Soco- 
nusco, and in great abundance, though unaided by cultivation. 
The sugar-cane is said to attain there in its wild state a degree of 
perfection unknown elsewhere ; nor does it require irrigation, so 
rich and humid is the soil. The best dye-woods, as well as caoba,j- 
cedar, and other timber for shipbuilding, may be had in any quan- 
tities on the banks of that river. These fertile lands are far more 
valuable than mines of the precious metals. But to return to 
the description of the country round San Pedro. 

Between the W. and the N.E. lie the mountains of Chamma, 
inhabited by the wild Indians of Lacanddn, who gave so much 
trouble from the first conquest of these countries till the end of 

* The achiote (so called from the native Mexican name achiotl) is the shrub yield- 
ing the red pulp from which is prepared the dye or drug called in commerce annotto. 
It is the Bixa orellana of Linnaeus. The names bixa and roucou, which latter is 
used by the French, were both learned from the natives of Brazil. — Ed. 

f Bastard mahogany. — Ed. 
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the seventeenth century, when the greater part of them were 
reduced to subjection. Our historians assign to those Indians a 
great extent of territory, which in fact they still possess ; and it 
appears to me that, for the sake of avoiding confusion, a distinc- 
tion ought to be drawn between the Western and Eastern La- 
canddnes. All the country lying on the W., between the bishopric 
of Ciudad Real and the province of Vera Paz, was once occupied 
by the Western Lacanddnes. Some of them may still remain 
there in the recesses of the mountains, the extent and intricacy of 
which makes it difficult to explore them perfectly. 

The country of the Eastern Lacanddnes may be considered as 
extending from the mountains of Chamma, a day and a half from 
Coban, along the borders of the river de la Pasion to Peten, 
or even further, as this nation, by means of the numerous canoes 
with which it trades on the river, asserts the occupancy of a terri- 
tory 100 leagues in length, without having therein any fixed abode ; 
for if they be discovered in one place, they immediately take to 
their canoes with their wives and children, and go off to some 
other; and hence many unconverted Indians still remain in Peten. 

With the subdued Lacanddnes, who were taken at the end of 
the last century from the mountains of Chamma, the Dominicans 
founded San Marco de Coban; and some of their descendants 
there still speak among themselves the Echolchi language, which 
is that of the Lacanddnes. The division of San Tomas Apdstol 
is as ancient as the conquest, and was peopled with Lacanddn 
Indians dwelling to the N. of Coban. In like manner San 
Domingo de Coban was established with Indians taken from the 
mountains of Chichen and Xucamel. The four divisions of San 
Pedro Carcha were peopled with the Indians of the immediate 
neighbourhood. In general the Indian communities of San 
Pedro and Coban still gather the produce of those tracts of 
country which anciently belonged to their respective ancestors. 

In the lowest part of the province, N. of San Pedro, lie the 
settlements of San Agustin Lanquin and Santa Maria Cahbdn, 
in a remarkably hot and humid climate. 23 leagues from 
Cahbdn, in the midst of inaccessible mountains and morasses, 
dwell the Chdls and Manches, the subjugation and conversion 
of which Indian nations began in 1675. On that occasion were 
founded the settlements of San Lucas Zaclech, Nuestra Senora 
del Rosario, and Santiago. Further on, near the river Yaxja, 
was established the settlement of San Jacinto Matzin, and 4 
leagues higher up San Pedro and San Pablo Yxil : at another 
station, 4 leagues on, was fixed the settlement San Jose May, 
and subsequently those of Asuncion, San Miguel Manche, San 
Francisco Socomo, and San Fernando Axoy, making altogether 
eleven settlements in the province of Chdl and Manche. 
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But this unlucky province did not last long, and with it 
vanished the hopes of enlightening and converting a numerous 
aboriginal population. The Indians, taxed excessively on one 
hand, and on the other terrified with threats of force, of which 
they had had some experience, suddenly took to flight, with- 
drawing to the most remote and trackless mountain region, and 
have never been seen from that time to the present. Only a 
small remnant of them was at that time brought together and 
placed in the settlement of Santa Cruz del Chdl, between the 
Rio Grande and Rabinal ; so few indeed remained that perhaps 
there is now in that place hardly one Indian descended from the 
original Chdl and Manche settlers. 

It is doubtful where these two Indian nations, viz., the Chdls 
and the Manches, eventually fixed themselves ; but it is likely 
that some of them retired, beyond the mountains of Chamma, to 
the river Zaclech, in order to unite with the Lacandones, who, as 
it was afterwards known, had numerous canoes, with which they 
carried on traffic on that river, both those originally established 
there and the new comers. The greater number of the emigrants, 
however, probably went eastwards, to the neighbourhood of the 
sea. 

From Cahbdn the road for Peten leads, in 10 days, over unin- 
habited mountains to the settlement of San Luis, which is the 
first in the jurisdiction of that government (Presidio). The 
opening of this road gave rise to much altercation between the 
Alcalde Mayor Pacheco, and the engineer Don Juan Antonio 
Carvajal ; the former opposing in every way the decisions of the 
latter, who had been appointed for the special purpose of con- 
structing this road, but who never completed the work, because, 
after surveying an immense extent of mountainous country, he 
found it impossible to make the road where the Alcalde Mayor 
proposed. His instructions were to open a line of road, avoiding 
as much as possible the main chain of mountains. But this was 
never done ; for in going to Peten at the present day we have all 
the mountains to cross with great toil and difficulty. Had it been 
then known that the Indians descend the Rio de la Pasion in 
canoes, from the place where it passes the mountains of Chamma, 
a day and a half s journey from Coban to Peten, we might pro- 
bably have now had a shorter as well as more convenient mode 
of communicating with the latter place. But by land it is not 
likely that the road will ever be much abridged, or otherwise 
materially improved ; for if the line of level country be sought 
out, it will be found to be intersected by numerous rivers not 
fordable in the wet season, and the crossing of which at any time 
would be a work of hazard and delay. 

Before we leave the country of Cahbdn there are two things 
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to be mentioned : the first is that the cotton of those mountains 
is the best produced in the whole kingdom, being at once fine, 
white, and extremely soft : it is spun in large quantities by the 
Indian women. Next, it is to be remarked, that in this settle- 
ment there are few persons without goitre ; and that the waters 
in the highlands, so far from engendering this disease, even 
cure it ; while in the valleys below, on the other hand, they pro- 
duce it. 

Halfway down the mountain of Xucamel, S.E. of San Pedro, 
facing the S., stands San Pablo Tamajum, a settlement pertaining 
to the curacy of Tactic, from which place it is 4 leagues distant 
by a miserable road. The elevated situation makes the settle- 
ment melancholy ; but, in respect to climate, it is advantageously 
placed between the extremes of temperature. The river Polochic 
passes through it, descending from Xucamel, where that river 
has one of its two sources : so near its origin it is no great stream. 
4 leagues from Tamajum, going along the river, stands San 
Miguel Tucuru, likewise depending on Tactic. Its climate is 
extremely hot and moist, as is the case with all the country lower 
down to the lake of Bodegas and the Gulf; and is consequently 
well adapted to the cultivation of cacao, cotton, coffee, achiote, 
indigo, and sugar. 

About 8 leagues or little more below Tucuru, and near the 
river Polochic, is the site wherein formerly stood the settlement 
of Santa Catalina, which, according to the accounts of old Indians, 
was destroyed by the English. At present there is at that place 
an estate whereon cacao and indigo are cultivated, and where the 
increase of the cattle speaks well for the soil and climate. 3 
leagues lower down is the wharf or landing-place (embarcadero) 
called Ave Maria, where the canoes and boats with goods from 
Honduras used to unload, before the navigation of the river was 
closed up. By this channel came the images, bells, and orna- 
ments sent from Spain for the churches in the settlements. 2 or 
3 leagues further down the river stood the settlement of San 
Andres Apdstol, which was also destroyed at the same time by 
the English. 

It is impossible to ascertain exactly where the settlement of 
Xocolo stood near the lake of Bodegas. Nueva Sevilla is said to 
have been built in 1544 in the plain of Munguija, 3 leagues from 
the port of Honduras, on the bank of the river of Bodegas, by 
some Spaniards from Yucatan and Cotzuniel, who wished to take 
possession of the country ; but their oppression of the Indians was 
carried to such an extent that three years later the royal authority 
was obliged to interpose and to break up their colonies, which 
were soon evacuated. The evil, however, was not so easily re- 
moved. The discovery of the port and of the means of communi- 
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cation with the interior by the river entailed lasting vexations on 
the Indians inhabiting its banks, who were compelled to serve as 
boatmen and carriers, subject to all kinds of contumely and unfair 
dealing. The consequence was that they also deserted the 
country. Formerly, while the settlements flourished and the 
Indians were numerous on the banks of the Polochic and the 
shores of the Gulf — when desolation did not as yet reign para- 
mount as it does at present — it was customary for the Prior of 
Coban to send to the coast to greet the missionaries arriving from 
Spain, and to take charge of them in their journey up the country. 
But at the present day no one would think of sending a messen- 
ger from Coban to the sea-shore ; nor would any missionary 
venture to traverse the unhealthy desert intervening, since those 
who enter it rarely survive to tell their safety. Yet we are in- 
formed that companies of Dominicans have at various times as- 
cended to Coban by the river Polochic, and certainly that route 
wants only practicability to be preferable to any other. 

From the preceding description it will have been seen that the 
settlements in the elevated country, cold and very humid, are six 
in number, viz. : — Santa Maria Asuncion, of Tactic ; Santa Cruz, 
de Santa Elena ; San Cristobal Caccoh ; the imperial city of 
Coban ; San Pedro Carcha ; and San Juan Chamelco. The 
settlements in the warm and dry climate are four, viz. : — San 
Pablo Ravinal ; Santiago Cubulco; Santa Cruz del Choi, and 
San Mateo Salama ; those in the region of great heat and humidity 
are San Augustin Lanquin, Santa Maria Cahbdn, San Miguel 
Tucuru, and San Pablo Tamajum ; making altogether fourteen 
settlements, now comprised in the province of Vera Paz. Two 
settlements which were established among the Polochic Indians, 
viz., Santa Catalina and San Andres, have disappeared ; and two 
others, viz., Xocolo and San Pablo de Amatique, with New 
Seville, in the country of the Poconchics, have experienced a 
like fate. 



V. — Notes on the Lake of Nicaragua and the Province of 
Chontales, in Guatemala. Bv Chevalier Emanuel Fried- 



BICHSTHAL. 



[The disturbed state of Mexico having prevented M. Fried- 
richsthal from executing his original intention of travelling into 
California, he turned his steps to Guatemala, a country no less 
interesting than the preceding, and nearly as much distracted 
with intestine wars. He found the civilisation of Central Ame- 
rica to be in a very low state of developement. Indolence is there 
the vice of all classes ; and though public spirit is not absolutely 
VOL. XI. H 



